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destroy in his passage the Knights of St. John, whom he 
was pleased to designate as a nest of robbers. Time was 
precious, the danger was imminent, but the knights and 
people laboured hard to prepare for the defence ; and when 
Sinan landed, and attentively considered the Castle of St. 
Angelo — 

" Whose stony strength 
Would laugh a siege to scorn"— 

he said to his Corsair, Dragut, who pressed him to begin the 
attack: "Dost thou see that castle? The eagle, certainly, 
could not place its nest on the summit of a steeper rock ; to 
reach it we ought to have wings like the eagle, for all the 
troops in the world would not be able to force it." He, 
however, ravaged the island, and laid siege to the capital, 
from which he was repulsed with great slaughter. 

In 1565 another attack was made by the Turks upon the 
island. The battle Was long and terrible, and the siege pro- 
tracted to a very lengthened period. The knights exhibited 
the utmost bravery and activity. La V alette, the Grand 
Master was dangerously wounded ; and when some of his 
friends wished him to retire, he replied, "At seventy-one, can 
I finish my life more gloriously than by dying among my 
brethren.?" The Turks were repulsed with the truest Courage, 
and never again set foot in Malta. La Yalette built a town on 
the theatre of his glory', which he called by his own name. 
Thither was removed the convent of the knights, and in order 
that the work might be free from all pecuniary interruption, 
when money failed they paid in copper, which was afterwards 

ailed in, arid the full value given for it. In 1738 the island 
was surrendered to the French, and the order of knighthood 
suspended, while the knights themselves were dispersed. In 
1800 it was taken by the English. 

But apart from all this, there is a peculiar interest attaching to 
the island of Malta, from the circumstance in the life of the great 
Apostle which there occurred. On hiB voyage to Rome, " there 



arose a tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon," which drove the 
vessel out of her course, and filled those ancknt mariners 
with fear and trembling, and falling into a place were two 
seas met, they ran the ship aground. "And the centurion 
commanded that they which could swim should cast them- 
selves first into the sea, and the rest some on boards, and some 
on broken pieces of the ship, and so it came to pass that they 
escaped all safe to land. And when they were escaped, then 
they knew that the island was called Melita." 

The remembrance of the visit of St. Paul to the island is 
preserved by the people, and the recollections of the viper 
which fastened on his hand, the sick men which he healed, 
the wonder of his short residence, are still cherished. Tradi- 
tion points out a grotto where it is said the Apostle dwelt. 
There an image of the saint had been erected and a chapel 
built. Say the people, when the sainted missionary shook the 
viper off his hand, he pronounced a malediction on ali venom- 
ous reptiles in the island, and that thenceforward they dis- 
appeared entirely. Curative properties are attributed to the 
white substance which is taken from the damp walls of the 
grotto, and which resembles magnesia in its appearance. This 
is sold very extensively in Malta, and is also an important 
object of commerce. Each year a considerable quantity is 
exported to Sicily, Italy, and the East Indies. 

Malta was then in a state very differ ent from the splendid 
condition in which the Knights left it in our own days. There 
was only one town in the island, called " Citta Notabile" (now 
Citta Vecchia), but which was a miserable, half-deserted place, 
partially surrounded by a mouldering wall : — there was only 
one fortress, named St. Angelo, and it was partly in ruins, 
while the whole of its artillery consisted of one small cannon, 
two falcons, and a few iron mortars, The entire population 
amounted only to 12,000 and these were poor and wretched, 
owing to the barrenness of the soil, and the frequent descents 
of the Barbary corsairs, who frequently carried off the inhabi- 
tants of the villages into slavery. 
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Joshua Reynolds was born at Plympton, in Devonshire* July 
16, 1723. He was the son of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds and 
Theophila Potter, his wife, and was the tenth of eleven 
children, five of whom died, in their infancy. His father was 
obliged to eke out the small emoluments of his living by 
teaching a grammar school, and in this Joshua is supposed to 
have received the first rudiments of knowledge, amongst the 
rest, of the classics, though he did not during his after life 
give many evidences of classical learning. At a very early 
age he showed, like many other great painters, a strong incli- 
nation for art. His first attempts at drawing were from copies 
done by his sisters, and prints that he chanced to meet with 
amongst his father's books, particularly those in Dry den's 
Plutarch; but his greatest store lay in Jacob Cult's book of 
" Emblems," which his mother, a native of Holland, brought 
with her from that country. When but eight years of age, he met 
with the " Jesuits' Perspective," and read it with such diligence 
and attention that he made himself complete master of it, 
and never after required any further instruction in this im- 
portant part of an artist's education. He soon put the know- 
ledge hejrrthus acquired into practice, by making a drawing of 
the Grammar School at Plympton, which, being raised on 
stone pillars, afforded a good subject for illustration. He next 
began to sketch portraits of the members of his own family, 
and at last meeting Richardson's "Treatise on the Art of 
Painting," his vocation became fixed. His admiration for 
Raphael now became so great, that that master appeared to 
him " superior to the most illustrious names either of ancient 
or of modern times, a notion which lie loved to indulge in all 
the days of his life." 

As he grew up this love for art became more and more mani- 
fested, and his rather, instead of endeavouring to warp his mind 
in another direction, wisely determined no; only to allow, but 



to assist him in following his bent. He therefore placed him 
when seventeen years of age in the studio of Hudson, an artist 
of great celebrity at that day. British art was, however, in so 
low a condition at that time, that to stand at the head of it 
argued no great talent or efficiency, and it does not appear that 
Hudson's genius was very soaring. The agreement made by Mr. 
Reynolds was that Joshua should remain with him four years, 
but might be discharged before that period if his master thought 
fit. Upon his arrival in London he was for some time employed 
in copying Gucrcino's drawings, which he did with suchfidelity 
that Northcote says that many of these early productions are 
preserved in the cabinets of the curious in various parts of the 
kingdom, in the belief that they are originals. Most people are 
now of opinion that this was not the best way of commencing 
the education of a young artist, but Reynolds always acknow- 
ledged that it gave him at least correctness of eye, in which, 
when he came under Hudson's tuition, he was very deficient. 
In fact he had received none of that preliminary training in 
drawing and designing, which the schools of design, now-a- 
days, place within the reach of the humblest, and all his life 
long he felt his deficiency in this respect, and bitterly regretted 
it. Ali Ms attempts at anatomical drawing were total 
failures. 

He did not long continue to copy, however, but soon began 
to paint, and progressed so rapidly, that in a very short time 
he made his master jealous. There was an old woman in the 
house, a servant, and Reynolds painted her so well, that 
Hudson foresaw his fame and began to fear him. The por- 
trait was placed amongst others in Hudson's gallery, and was 
so much admired and praised by visitors, that the artist came 
to the conclusion that, now that his pupil was his rival, he 
should get rid of him. Accordingly, a few days afterwards, 
a pretext for taking this step accidentally presented itself. 
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Reynolds had been ordered to take a picture to Vanburgh's, the 
drapery painter. The evening came on wet, and he postponed 
his task until the following morning, which was quite time 
enough. Hudson, upon hearing this, dismissed him on the 
spot. He then removed to the house of his uncle, who lived 
in the Temple, and wrote his father an account of what had 
happened. From him he received directions to go home to 
Devonshire, which he did, after a stay of two years in London, 
He was accustomed in after life to congratulate himself upon 
this change in his position, as he thought he had acquired 
from Hudson all that was positively good in Ms teaching. 
Any tiling more would have been actually injurious, and would 
have caused much trouble in afterwards unlearning it, if it did 
not altogether unfit him for taking the lead in the revival of 
English art. 

His talents were now sufficiently displayed to warrant the 
brightest auguries as to his future success in the profession 
upon which he had entered. He would never acknowledge, 
however, that he possessed any peculiar qualification for art, 
any more than for any other pursuit. He placed unbounded 
reliance in application and strength of will, and believed that 
these qualities would stead a man in any profession. In 
genius, in the sense of peculiar fitness for a particular occu- 
pation, he had no belief whatever. He thought that the same 
abilities which make a man a good lawyer or doctor, would 
make him a good artist. We doubt very much, however, whe- 
ther in his opposition to the popular notion, that a man may be a 
genius in one thing, and a blockhead in every thing else, he 
did not run into the opposite extreme, of utterly contemning 
taste and inclination in the choice of a profession. 

The next three years of his life were passed in Devonshire, 
partly in idleness, and partly in the desultory pursuit of his 
art. He was very much in the society of the country gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, and, as far as field-sports and good 
dinners went, was kindly treated ; but he always lamented 
the want of the opportunity for acquiring greater knowledge 
of the world and of men which would have been afforded him 
had he heen residing in London. There can be no doubt, 
however, that one who kept his mind fixed so constantly and 
firmly upon the one great object of his life, success in his voca- 
tion, must have been laying up stores of knowledge and 
experience, from observation merely, in greater abundance 
than he himself dreamed of. 

He did not, however, during this period, altogether neglect 
his pencil. He produced many portraits, Avhich Northcote 
says were undoubtedly very fine, particularly one of a boy 
reading by a reflected light; and it is said, that when Sir 
Joshua saw some of these thirty years afterwards, he lamented 
that in that long interval he had made so little progress in 
art. He studied some of the works of William Gandy at 
Exeter, which made a great impression upon him. Some of 
them he thought equal to Rembrandt's ; and he carried with 
him to Italy a deep recollection of their peculiarly solemn and 
forcible effect. He took great pleasure in repeating one of 
Gaudy's observations : " That a picture ought to have rich- 
ness in its texture, as if the colours had been cream or cheese, 
and the reverse to a hard and husky, or dry maimer." 

In two years after he left Hudson he lost his father,^ on 
Christmas-day, 1746. He was a man of very fair learning, 
great innocence of heart, and was greatly beloved by his neigh- 
bours. To .Joshua he had been invariably kind and affection- 
ate beyond measure, and it must have been a great consolation 
for him to know that the care and anxiety which his son's 
education had cost him, had not been thrown away. 

When Reynolds was two- and- twenty years old, he and his 
two youngest unmarried sisters took a house in Plymouth, 
and he began to devote himself to portrait painting. Many 
of his works of this class, however, are in the common- place 
style of Hudson, his master, and all other artists of the period. 
It was their invariable practice to paint portraits with, one 
hand thrust into the unbuttoned waistcoat, and the other 
holding the hat, in order to avoid the insurmountable difficulty 
of drawing the hands correctly. There is a story told of Reynolds, 
that one of his sitters requested to be taken with his hat on 



Ms head ; but what was his wife's astonishment on the picture 
being sent home, to discover that he had another hat under 
his arm. While in Plymouth, a young lady of great beauty, 
named Miss Chudleigh, who afterwards became famous as 
Duchess of Kingston, sat to liim for her portrait, and he 
gained some notice also by painting some of the Abercorn 
family. His fame now began to spread beyond the limits of 
his own county, and he acquired the friendship and patronage 
of the third Lord Edgecumbe, and Captain, afterwards Lord, 
Keppel. He paid another visit to London, and resided in 
St. Martin' s-lane, where he mixed largely in the society of 
artists. But his darling wish was to pay a visit to Rome, as he 
longed to gaze upon all the glories of art which it contained. 
It was not easy to accomplish this, but an unexpected opportu- 
nity of gratifying his desire was soon afford 3d him. 

In May, 1749, his friend Captain Kepj^el was appointed 
commander of the fleet on the Mediterranean station, for the 
purpose of chastising the Dey of Algiers for his insults to 
British merchantmen, and he invited Rejmolds to accompany 
him in his ship, the Centurion. Reynolds gladly accepted 
the offer, and they set sail on the 11th of May, 1749. Keppel 
displayed the greatest kindness towards him, and did everyr 
thing to gratify his curiosity at every place where the ship 
touched. On the 24th of May he went ashore at Lisbon, and 
there witnessed a bull- fight, and many grand religious pro- 
cessions. On arriving at Algiers, he went ashore with the 
commodore, and was introduced to the Dey, who treated them 
with the greatest civility. The Algerine dispute having been 
satisfactorily arranged, the Centurion sailed, to Port Mahon, 
in Minorca, where he took portraits of most of the officers of 
the garrison, and was received with great cordiality by 
General Blakeney, the commander, who entertained him 
every day at the Government House. 

His stay at Port Mahon was prolonged by a disagreeable 
accident. As he was taking an airing on horseback, the 
animal took fright, and threw him over a precipice. His face 
was severely injured, and part of his lip so much bruised that 
he was obliged to have it cut away. After three months' 
delay he proceeded to Rome. 

His first impressions of the works of Raphael, and oi the 
other great masters, were full of disappointment. The Vatican 
did not by any means come up to his expectations, and he 
says that this was the most humiliating circumstance that ever 
happened to him in his life, for he felt that he was in the 
midst of works the principles of which he did not understand, 
and that to appreciate them he should become as a little child, 
abandon his own crude and undigested notions of art, and 
learn all anew. 

His first sensation of disappointment over, everything in . 
Rome was full of pleasure. " When arrived in that garden of 
the world," says Northcote, " that great temple of the arts, 
his time was diligently and judiciously employed in such 
manner as might be expected from one of his talents and 
virtue. He contemplated with unwearied attention and ardent 
zeal the various beauties which marked the style of different 
schools and different ages. It was with no common eye that 
he beheld the productions of the great masters. He copied 
and sketched in the Vatican such parts of the works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, as he thought would be most 
conducive to his future excellence, and by his well-directed 
study acquired, whilst he contemplated the works of the best 
masters, that grace of thinking to which he was principally 
indebted for his subsequent reputation as a portrait painter." 

He painted few original works while at Rome, except a 
portrait of himself, and a sort of parody on Raphael's 
" School of Athens," into which he introduced about 
thirty likenesses of English students at Rome. An amusing 
anecdote is told of one of these, named John Astlcy. He was 
a bad artist and a worse scholar, but he had the good 
fortune to win the hand of a wealthy lady. Before his mar- 
riage lie was very poor, but, as is generally the case, very 
proud, and put a good face upon his wants. One very hot 
day he went out on an excursion into the country, with 
Reynolds and some others. The rest- of the party threw off 
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their coats, but' Astley refused, for a long time, to follow their 
example. At last, stung by their sarcasms, he yielded. He 
had made the back of his waistcoat of one of his own land- 
scapes, and when he stripped, he displayed a foaming water- 
fall, much to the amusement of his companions and his own 
discomfiture. 

After visiting various other parts of Italy, Reynolds returned 
to England in October, 1752, and after a hurried visit to Devon- 
shire, came to London, and established himself in St. Martin' s- 
lane as a professional artist. The boldness of his attempts, 
the freedom of his conceptions, and the brilliancy of his 
colouring, called down upon him the indignation of all the 
older artists, who looked upon him as an intruder, and an 
impertinent innovator ; just as the old Austrian generals were 
enraged at Buonaparte's beating them contrary to established 
rule. None declaimed against him more loudly than his old 
master, Hudson. 

Reynolds, however, held on his way, broke loose from the 
old-established attitudes of the portrait painters,, and threw 
over everything that he touched a grace and charm peculiarly 
his own. His superiority soon became fully apparent. He 
painted the second Duke of Devonshire, and his old friend 
Commodore Keppel, representing him as just escaped from the 
shipwreck of his vessel which had occurred a short time before. 
He had to contend for a short time also against the rivalry of a 
German artist named Liotard, who was greatly patronised by 
the nobility, but he, too, was soon vanquished, and thenceforth 
the course was left clear to Reynolds. 

He now removed from St. Martin' s-lane, and took a hand- 
some house in Great Newport-street, and his rooms were every 
day crowded by all the rank and fashion of London. He was 
now thirty years of age. His fame had spread over England. 
In everything that he attempted, he succeeded. In grace, 
expression, force, and brilliancy, he had distanced all his com- 
petitors. There was little else left to wish for. 

In the year 1764, he first became connected with the famous 
literary circle which met in London in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the bon-mots of which have been so 
faithfully recorded by Bos well. He chanced to meet with the 
" Life of Savage" in Devonshire. He was delighted with the 
book, and longed to know the author, and shortly after met 
him at Miss Cotteral's, in Newport-street. He rose in John- 
son's estimation to a place which he never afterwards lost, by 
the utterance of one shrewd remark. The ladies were lament- 
ing the loss of a friend, recently deceased, to whom they had 
been under great obligations. " You have, however, the con- 
solation of being relieved from the burden of gratitude," said 
Reynolds. They were shocked at the selfishness of this sug- 
gestion, but Johnson took Reynolds's part, and, on going 
away, accompanied him home. A friendship was thus com- 
menced which continued till old age. While Johnson carried 
on the "Idler," Reynolds wrote some papers upon exact 
imitations of nature, and true conceptions of beauty, but they 
displayed no great merit either in matter or in manner. It 
was a wonder their friendship lasted so long unbroken, for 
they differed in many respects. Johnson was harsh, abrupt, 
independent, and often rude in his manner. Pie had fought his 
way up in the world by sheer talent and energy, and felt that he 
owed everything to himself. Reynolds, on the contrary, had 
the grace and smoothness of a fashionable physician. But 
Reynolds saw Johnson's real worth and goodness of heart, and 
never peased to cultivate his acquaintance assiduously. 

In the year 1758, Reynolds was making most money. His 
charge for a head was at first five guineas ; he afterwards 
raised it to twenty ; and he himself stated, that at one period 
his time was worth five guineas an hour. In the year 1760, 
the idea of an exhibition of the works of British artists was 
at length earned into execution, and in it those of Reynolds 
played a distinguished part. In the following year he pur- 
chased a fine house in Leicester-square, and furnished it 
gorgeously, and added a splendid gallery for the exhibition of 
his works. It was here that he received all the scholars, wits, 
and writers of the age. Of these re-unions Allan Cunning- 
ham draws a delightful picture. "His table was now 



elegantly furnished, and round it men of genius were o ften 
found. He was a lover of poetry and poets ; they sometimes 
read their productions at his house, and were rewarded by his 
approbation, and occasionally by their portraits. Johnson was 
a frequent and a welcome guest ; though the sage was not 
seldom sarcastic and overbearing, he was endured and 
caressed, because he poured out the riches of his conversation 
more lavishly than Reynolds did his wines. Percy was there 
too with his ancient ballads and his old English lore ; and 
Goldsmith with his latent genius, infantine vivacity, and 
plum-coloured coat. Burke and his brothers were constant 
guests, and Garrick was seldom absent, for he loved to be 
where greater men were. It was honourable to this dis- 
tinguished artist that he perceived the worth of such men, and 
felt the honour which their society shed upon him ; but it 
stopt not here — he often aided them with his purse, nor 
insisted upon repayment. It has, indeed, been said that he 
was uncivil to Johnson, and that once on seeing him in his 
study he turned his back on him and walked out ; but to 
offer such an insult was as little in the nature of the courtly 
painter, as to forgive it was in that of the haughty author. 
Reynolds seems to have loved the company of literary men 
more than that of artists ; he had little to learn in his pro- 
fession, and he naturally sought the society of those who had 
knowledge to impart. They have rewarded him with their 
approbation; he who has been praised by Burke, and who 
was loved by Johnson, has little chance of being forgotten." 

Until the year 1768 there is little in Reynolds's life differing 
so much from the ordinary routine as to call for remark. 
Surrounded by the wisest and ablest men of the age, in the 
enjoyment of ample fame and wealth, his life flowed on in 
smooth current. In that year the Royal Academy was 
founded. It was planned by Chambers, West, Cotes, and 
Moser, but Reynolds for some time hung back. Thirty mem- 
bers were at last induced to join, and West then overcame 
Reynolds's reluctance. They drove together to the place 
where the thirty were assembled, and, upon their entering 
the room, they all rose up, and saluted Reynolds " President." 
He, however, declined the honour until he had consulted 
some of his friends, and at last consented. After many diffi- 
culties and much opposition, the Academy at last received the 
patronage of the King, who bestowed upon the president the 
dignity of knighthood. Upon entering on his office he under- 
took to deliver discourses to the students upon the study and 
practice of their art. These, fifteen in number, have been 
published, and display great vigour of conception, and great 
variety of imagination. They were delivered over a long space 
of time, and amidst great disadvantages from age and deaf- 
ness. He was afterwards chosen a member of the various 
societies of the day, and was dubbed Doctor of Law by the 
University of Oxford. All his after life was a series of suc- 
cesses, which could not be mentioned even in twice the space 
we have at command. In his sixty-fifth year, he lost the 
sight of his left eye, suddenly, while painting a likeness 
of the Marchioness of Hertford. He laid down his pencil, 
and never raised it more. This affliction preyed greatly on 
his mind. Though he several times afterwards appeared in 
public, he never was the same again. At last came the end. An 
enlargement of the liver, which bade defiance to the physician's 
skill, totally prostrated him, and on the 23rd of February, 
1792, he died. 

He was buried in the Crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
accompanied to the grave by many of the greatest of the land; 
He lies by the side of Sir Christopher Wren, and in the body 
of the church a statue, by Flaxman, has been erected to his 
memory. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds acquired almost as much distinction by 
his historical and poetical paintings as by his portraits, but in 
the latter he was by no means so successful as in the former. 
His decoration of the ceiling of the library of Somerset House, 
when the Royal Academy removed to that building, was a 
failure. It displayed lack of invention, and without an ex- 
planation is meaningless. The same may be said of his 
series of allegorical figures for the window of New College 
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Chapel at Oxford — Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance, 
Justice, Fortitude, and Prudence. They want life and 
nature. Instead of being full of the expression of the 
virtues they represent, the figures have something in them 
of the powdered and peruked stiffness of the ladies and 
gentlemen who for so many years besieged the artist for their 
portraits. The Nativity, a composition of thirteen figures, 
was intended to surmount the allegory. It was sold to the 
Duke of Rutland for twelve hundred guineas, and was de- 
stroyed at the burning of Bel voir Castle. Allan Cunningham 
says of it: — "It had the fault of almost all Sir Joshua's his- 



with Burke and Goldsmith and Johnson. To all these he was 
ever a kind and faithful friend, superior to all changes of 
fortune, mindful of their merits when the world was disposed 
to forget. He outlived most of them. He superintended 
Goldsmith's funeral, and aided largely in the erection of the 
monument which so many gaze upon in pity and admiration 
in the Poets' Comer of Westminster Abbey. Garrick followed 
Goldsmith ; and at last the dearest of them all went too — 
Johnson died in 1784, full of years and honours. A long, a 
warm, and a beneficial friendship had subsisted between them, 
the house and the purse of Reynolds were ever open to John- 




SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



torical works ; it was cold, laboured, and uninspired. He 
had no revelations of heavenly things, such as descended upon 
Raphael ; the visions which presented themselves were unem- 
bodied or dim, and flitted before his sight like the progeny of 
Banquo. If angels of light, ministers of grace, and souls of 
just men made perfect, could have sat for their portraits, who 
would have painted them so divinely as Reynolds?" His- 
torical or poetical painting was certainly not his forte. 

Independently of his celebrity as a painter, there will always 
be interest attached to his memory, in the eyes of those who 
love and revere genius, from his close and intimate connexion 



son, and the word and the pen of Johnson were equally ready 
for Reynolds. It was pleasing to contemplate this affectionate 
brotherhood, and it was sorrowful to see it dissevered. " I 
have three requests to make," said Johnson, a day before his 
death, " and I beg that you will attend to them, Sir Joshua. 
Forgive me thirty pounds, which I borrowed from you — read 
the Scriptures— and abstain from using your pencil on the 
Sabbath-day." Reynolds promised, and — what is better — 
remembered his promise. * 

* Allan Cunningham. 
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His best epitaph is the tribute to his memory which ap- 
peared in the newspapers the day after his death, and it 
possesses double value from the fact, that after half a century 
of criticism and examination, in 1853 there is nothing what- 
ever to alter, and nothing to add save what his contemporaries 
.could but prophecy,— that time- has only added brilliancy to 
his reputation. 

" Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on many accounts, one of the 
most memorable men of his time. He was the first English- 
'man who added the praise of the elegant arts to the other 
glories of his country. In taste— in grace— in facility— in 
happy invention— and m the richness and harmony of colour- 
ing, he was equal to the greatest masters of the renowned ages. 
In portrait he went beyond them : for he communicated to 
that description of the art, in which the English artists are 
most engaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity, derived from 
the higher branches, which even those who professed them in 
a superior manner did not always preserve when they deline- 
ated individual nature. . His portraits reminded the spectator 
of the invention and the amenity of landscape. In painting 
portraits he appeared not to be raised upon that platform, but 
to descend upon it from a higher sphere, 

" In full affluence of foreign and domestic fame, admired 
by the expert in art and by the learned in science, courted by 
the great, caressed by sovereign powers, and celebrated by 
distinguished poets, his native humility, modesty, and candour 
never forsook him, even on surprise or provocation ; nor was 
the least degree of arrogance or assumption visible to the most 
scrutinizing eye in airy part of his conduct or discourse. . 

" His talents of every kind, powerful by nature and not 
meanly cultivated by letters ^-his social virtues in all the 
relations and all the habitudes of life, rendered him the centre 
of a very great and unparalleled variety of agreeable societies. " 



OiST THE MADONNA PIA OF DANTE.r 

" Deh, quando tu sarai tomato al mbndo 
Eriposato della lunga via, 
Scquitb '1 ferzo spirito al scecndo, 

Bicdrclitc di me che son la Pia ; 
Siena mi fe' ; disfecemi Maremma ; 
Salsi coiiii che 'nnanellata prist, 
Disposando, fti'avea con la sua gemma." 

These verses (Purgatorio, Canto V. 130) have been justly 
said to contain the most affecting and comprehensive of all 
brief stories ; the more affecting because the circumstances are 
historically true. It is one of the maiiy tragedies of Italian 
history, and may be translated somewhat as follows : — 

" When to the world thou hast return'd, and rested 
From this long, weary road, said tfre third spirit, 
Ah, then remember inc, for I am Pia ; 
Sienna gave me birth ; the marshes, death ; 
"Who placed the ring upon my hand, knows this."* 

The substance of this episode is to be found in Mr. Hazlitt's 

* We would not have presumed to differ from Mr. Cary by 
offering this translation, but for a deviation from the text in which 
we do not concur. It will be observed in his version that Madonna 
speaks in the past tense,— " I was Pia ;" whereas the literal version 
is " I am Pia;" and this distinction, trifling in itself, becomes more 
important when we recollect that Dante repeatedly causes the de- 
parted souls to speak of themselves as continuing the titles they 
bore while living, thus carrying their identity beyond the grave, 
together with their loves and hatreds — all of which arc highly 
characteristic of the poet. Of the inversions of the following we 
say nothing : — • 

" Ah ! when thou to the world shalt be returned, 
And rested after thy long road," so spake 
Next the third spirit ; " then remember me. 
I once was Pia. Sienna gave me life ; 
Maremma took it from me. That he knows 
Who me with jcwell'd ring had first espoused." . 

Caiiy's Dante, p. 202. 



"Journey through France and I ,aly, " and may be thus 
related :— 

Nello della Pietra, a noble Italian gentleman, obtained, in 
marriage the hand of Madonna Pia, sue heiress of the Ptolomei, 
the wealthiest and most ancient family in Sienna. Her 
beauty, which was the admiration of all Tuscany, gave rise to 
jealousy in the breast of her husband, which, envenomed by 
malicious reports, and suspicions continually revived, led to 
a frightful catastrophe. It is not easy to determine, at this 
day, if the lady were altogether innocent ; but Dante has re- 
presented her as such, by placing her among those Delayers of 
Penitence, who, on meeting violent deaths, repented at the last 
moment. Had .he chosen to believe in her guilt, he would 
have intimated that opinion by associating her with Prancesca 
in the second Circle of Hell : but this is, at all events, the 
most pleasing view of the question, and therefore the most 
becoming in a poet. 

Madonna's husband carried her with him into the marshes of 
Vol terra, celebrated then, as now, for the pestiferous proper tie's 
of the air. Never would he tell his wife the reason of her 
banishment into so dangerous a place. His pride disdained to 
pronounce either complaint or accusation. He lived with her 
alone, in a. deserted and gloomy tower, now mouldering into 
ruins on the sea-shore ; he never broke his disdainful silence ; 
never replied to the questionings of his youthful bride ; never 
listened to her entreaties. She wept, but her tears were un- 
heeded} she supplicated, but her cries were echoed back by 
the walls of her prison, or addressed to a heart more obdurate 
than the stone. 

He waited, unmoved, for the air to produce its fatal effects. 
The vapours of this unwholesome swamp were not* slow in 
tarnishing features the most beautiful, they say, that, in that 
age had appeared upon earth. In a few months she died. 
Some chroniclers of these remote times have asserted that 
Nello employed the dagger to hasten his revenge; but it is 
more in character with his sullen hate to suppose that he pre- 
ferred to remain a patient and pitiless spectator of her lingering 
decline. That she expired in. the marshes' in. some horrible 
maimer, whether by the steel, or poison, or the equally fatal, 
but more tardy effects of the atmosphere, is certain ; but the 
mode of her death remained a mystery, even to her contempo- 
raries, and time has not aided in its elucidation. Nello della 
Pietra survived, to pass the rest of his days in a silence which 
was never broken. 

It is to be regretted that no record of this event remains to 
establish the innocence of the unfortunate lady, or, at least, to 
show on what ground her husband wreaked upon her his base 
and deliberate vengeance. A portrait is yet to be seen in Pome 
of that other hapless heroine of domestic tragedy, Beatrice 
Cenci. How invaluable would such an one be of Madonna Pia ? 
Its worth, too, would be greater, not only on account of its 
remoter antiquity, but for the more interesting figure of the 
original. We should imagine her a gentler and more patient 
beauty than the resolute Beatrice. We may picture her with 
the golden locks and innocent face of a Madonna of Guido ; 
but with eyes of more intellectual loveliness — eyes into which 
one might gaze for ever, without penetrating all the depths of 
their sweet gravity. Such as Coleridge ascribed to Chris- 
tabel : — 

" both blue eyes more bright than clear, 

Each about to have a tear." — Coleridge. 

If we should not be digressing too far from our subject, 
it will be interesting to compare this fancied portrait with 
Shelley's description of the painting in the Colonna Palace.* 
" The modelling of her face," says the poet, " is exquisitely 
delicate ; the eyebrows are distinct and arched ; the lips have 
that permanent meaning of imagination and sensibility which 
suffering has not repressed, and which it seems as if death 
scarcely could extinguish. Her forehead is large and clear ; 
her eyes, which we are told were remarkable for their 
vivacity, are swollen with weeping and lustreless, but beauti- 

* The portrait of Beatrice Ccuci, jusfc mentioned. 



